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The two vocal pieces of the November number of Hanover 
Square consist of a graceful little song by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, " Whatdoeslittlebirdiesay?" and a ballad by Mr. 
H. Smart, " Bessie Bell," which, simple and unpretending 
as it is, bears that unmistakeable stamp of the hand of 
the highly-cultivated musician which is impressed on all 
Mr. Smart's productions, great and small. The Decem- 
ber number of Hanover Square well sustains the character 
established by the first issue. The opening piece, a not- 
turno by M. Silas, is a graceful pianoforte solo, in the 
style of those exquisite pieces of which Chopin has fur- 
nished many inimitable examples. There are both de- 
velopment and variety in this notturno by M. Silas, which 
may compare with many other elegant pianoforte pieces 
by the same composer. Following this, is an expressive 
song by Miss V. Gabriel, " Change upon change," to Mrs. 
Browning's words. The sustained cantabile of the vocal 
melody is well contrasted with the rippling movement of 
the pianoforte accompaniment " The Gipsies' Bevel," 
by M. Kuhe, is a light pianoforte piece, in dance style, 
standing in bright contrast to the more serious tone of M. 
Silas's notturno. An agreeable, if not very original song, 
" Though Age be like December," by that multitudinous 
composer of successful ballads, Mr. Balfe, concludes the 
December number of Hanover Square; as a pendant to 
which, an extra Christmas number has been issued, ex- 
clusively devoted to dance music — consisting of two 
waltzes, a mazurka, a quadrille, and a galop — all suffi- 
ciently well adapted to their festive purpose, but as exempt 
from serious criticism as the trifle on the ball-room supper- 
table. 



(CnrresponUence. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE MnSIOAL TIMES. 

Sik, — I think the important question of Modern Church 
services, suggested by Mr. Parks, and discussed at some 
length by Mr. Nichols in your last impression, might be 
made something of. And before the idea is abandoned, 
and as money is omnipotent in musical as in all other 
matters, it would be gratifying to learn if amateurs would 
come forward with subscriptions (as I, for one, following 
Mr. Nichols' lead, shall be most happy to do,) and so set 
on foot a prize worth competing for. 

There are some difficulties in the way. If you have 
many prizes, you diminish the money value of them — 
thereby weakening the attraction — and if you have few, 
you shut the door against all compositions which are not 
1st, 2nd, or 3rd ; and to retain which it might be very 
acceptable. Then, again, although it would be most 
desirable to secure the competition of such men as Mr. 
Nichols names, not one would be likely to vote for his own 
composition. 

On the whole, however, I do not see where your 
correspondent's plan can be improved upon; save that 
I think a committee of, say six, might be formed to set 
the thing going. Some one must take the initiative. The 
committee formed, the prospectus might be issued, and 
then the plan proceeded with in detail at their discretion. 

I hope the opportunity will not he lost on my brother 
amateurs ; and repeating my humble promise of support, 
I am, your obedient servant, 

J. W. P. 



Les Soirees Musicales. Duet for two performers on the 
Pianoforte. By Lindsay Slopee. (Lamborn Cock, Addison 
and Co.), is a brilliant fantasia on Bossini's vocal duet and 
solo, "Li Marinari" and "Tarantella," which subject! 
are here surrounded with some very graceful embellish- 
ments and florid passages for both performers ; altogether 
forming a brilliant and effective pianoforte duet, especially 
suited for drawing-room performance. 

" A Glimpse of Blue Sky," song, by Henry Smart, and 
" While the wood grows," song, by Jules Benedict (both 
published by Messrs. Lamborn Cock, Addison and Co.), 
are two graceful productions by composers whose slightest 
pieces are stamped with the impress of matured thought 
and constructive skill. Mr. Smart's song is such as none 
but a musician of high attainments could produce; the 
vocal melody is full of refined expression, while the accom- 
paniment, although far from elaborate, has that special 
fitness of character and artistic neatness so seldom met 
with in this form of composition. 

Mr. Benedict's song also shows the hand of the master, 
simple as is the vocal strain — while, as in the case of Mr. 
Smart's song, there is a completeness in the general treat- 
ment that marks the hand of the cultivated artist. 



Day Dreams. Six Pieces for the Pianoforte. By Arthur 
S. Sullivan. (Boosey and Co.) 

These pieces, short as they are, will tend to enhance 
their composer's growing reputation. They are all cha- 
racterised by graceful elegance of style ; and that peculiar 
neatness and finish of construction which are only attain- 
able by a thorough cultivation of the art of composition. 
There is no power more rare than that of producing trifles 
impressed with special value and marked character : and 
of this power Mr. Sullivan seems to possess a considerable 
share. Of the six pieces here presented, No. 2, an 
Allegretto grazioso ; No. 5, Tempo di Valse ; and No. 6, 
A VHongroise, are the most important in length and 
development. These, as well as the smaller numbers of 
the collection, will not only be valuable to young piano- 
forte students, but will also interest children of a larger 
growth. 



To Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Gentlemen. — It is a cheering sign of the Musical 
Times, in a double meaning, when such a letter as that 
signed " Henry Nichols, Chemist," appears in your 
columns. Taken in one sense, it proves plainly enough 
that it is the cause of music in general — not music 
published by Novello, Ewer & Co. — that your excellent 
little paper has at heart; and taken in another sense, it 
shows, that there are those among our people who have 
come to feel how pointless, how meaningless, how utterly 
inadequate a vehicle for our canticles, is the chant ; that 
mongrel style of song — half say, half sing, that we only 
tolerate as a vehicle of the prose psalms as the least ob- 
jectionable makeshift whereto to wed prose sentences of 
ever varying length and rhythm ; those, who feel that the 
great hymns of our service held by our Church so im- 
portant, because so comprehensive, that we cannot meet 
for worship, hut she bids us use two or more of them — 
that those, the canticles, should have their own special 
and appropriate vehicle, not in our cathedrals only, but 
even in our smallest parish churches. Every one who 
rightly comprehends music's grand mission in worship, 
must sympathize, and join in your correspondent's desire 
for more services really worthy of being wedded to our 
canticles ; and yet moreover fitted for the performance of 
our ordinary choirs, and within the comprehension of our 
general congregation. But the question is, how are we to 
obtain a sufficient supply of such services? Tour cor- 
respondent proposes the prize system, that of offering 
substantial rewards in money to the composers whose 
pieces are adjudicated, the best in competition — an ex- 
cellent system in many ways, interesting a large number 
of composers, in the style required, drawing the attention 
of the judges themselves to certain musical wants, above 
all, singling out and encouraging young composers of 
merit ; the best of all systems to keep our store of part- 
songs, for instance, duly replenished, but hardly applicable 
to a setting of a canticle ; and for this, as a primary reason, 
that those to whom we can with greatest confidence look 
for our desired supply, need no stimulating. Sunday by 
Sunday, as a rule at least, is the want thrust before them 
as they take their seats at their respective organs ; their 
minds are thoroughly alive to the matter ; we may have 
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the cream of the thoughts of the best of our living 
musicians merely for reimbursing them for their time. 
Perhaps the most cheering sign of our Musical Times is the 
earnestness and reality of our leading composers. Every 
bar from their pens says that they mean what they say. 
Look at the list of names your correspondent proposes as 
judges in his competition. May I ask him, whether he 
thinks if he offered the whole of his £150 as a prize for a 
service to any one of the gentlemen named he would get 
a higher work, than if he merely, having shown the want, 
assured the composer of due payment of his fair pro- 
fessional fee for hi9 time and thought ? And further may 
I ask, how many of those gentlemen he thinks would be 
likely to compete, even though, as he suggests, they should 
not, by their judgeship, " be precluded from writing for 
the prize" — would they, any of them? Could they? 
In short, would not the result of the prize system applied 
to service composition be, merely to damp the interest. 
and stay the efforts in such setting of our leading musi- 
cians, stop the flow from our purest sources, and in its 
place flood us with small attempts of sucking composers ; 
for one of the evils of the prize system is this — that 
the selected piece generally comes forth accompanied 
by a train of the rejected, published to spite the judges by 
showing how little they know a good thing when they 
have it put under their very noses. And on the whole, 
instead of an advance, we should rather find ourselves 
rudely thrown back upon our chants — whose very meaning- 
lessness, we should ourselves have to own, was better than 
wishy washy prettiness — that if it meant anything at all 
meant maudlin spoonyism — even though daubed on to our 
great prose hymns. What then ? can your correspondent 
and his well-meaning and well-wishing friends do nothing 
for the good cause? Yes, indeed, that can they: but 
instead of proposing to originate a new series on a new 
system, let them throw all their heart and influence into 
the " Parochial Services" by living composers, that Novello. 
Ewer and Co. have done such honour to themselves and 
such service to the Church by bringing out. 

Let them take the series, and with the aid of such com- 
petent adviser as any one of those proposed as judges in 
competition, let them select that which seems to them to 
come the nearest to their idea of a model service. Let 
them then guarantee to Novello, Ewer and Co., the sale 
of the number of copies requisite to cover all expenses of 
composer and publisher for a new service in the selected 
style, and by the selected composer. Judicious distribution 
of the guaranteed copies will obtain a good start in life 
for the new comer, and in No. — of the Parochial Services 
we all shall reap the benefit of your correspondent's 
enlightened zeal and liberality. And of most eccentric 
taste would your correspondent be — which his letter clear- 
ly proves he is not — if he could not find any satisfactory 
model in your Parochial Series. It is simply impossible 
to imagine a style that is not there represented and well 
represented too — with, of course, the exception of the 
great Cathedral style — and to which your correspondent 
clearly does not refer. We may safely leave in the hands 
of such worthy successors of Gibbons, and Croft and Boyee, 
as G. A. Macfarren and E. J. Hopkins, and Dr. Wesley, 
to add our age's contribution to the glorious line of our 
great Cathedral Services. Does your correspondent aid a 
choir, or worship in a church, where with the other voices, 
the luxury of a few good sopranos is enjoyed ? Could he 
conceive anything more fitting his needs than that most 
beautiful setting of Henry Smart's ? If he has nothing 
but trebles to trust with holding F's and G's, will not 
Calkin's, or J. L. Hopkins', or G. B. Allen's just meet his 
views ? Has he still a tender feeling toward the chant 
form, just " for auld lang syne's " sake ? Could he desire 
a more graceful dance in fetters than Ouseley has given 
us? Does he go further still, and affect that indescribable 
something that hangs about a bare-bones Gregorian? Were 
ever plain rough posts more cunningly wreathed and 
bedizened into triumphal arch, than has Mr. Barnby 
decked a tone with varied harmonies ? Nay, even if your 
correspondent worshipped in the quietest of country 



Churches, he would still find in the series, services exactly 
suited to the power of his choir and to the simple com- 
prehension of his fellow worshippers. He would find in 
G. A. Macfarren's and Dr. Monk's accompanied rhetorical 
unison, together with tunefulness and learning to interest 
the musical ear, that exact utterance of the holy words — 
that evenness of rhythm and phrasing — that uninterrupted 
flow of thought, that equal -paced movement, great 
Cranmer's " As far as may be a syllable for a note " that 
make the setting, eloquent declamation to ears that cannot 
appreciate the varying musical tones. " We all like that 
new way of doing the Te Deum" was, on the introduc- 
tion of the style in the writer's own church, the official 
assurance of the Churchwarden, who, though he could not 
discern between A and A sharp — could still add " We 
seem to understand the words so much better than in the 
old way, " namely, by Chants. 

There is not one style in the series that might not with 
advantage to the church at large, and profit to particular 
congregations, be made the subject of your correspondent's 
praiseworthy fostering. But of all the styles — considering, 
the proportionate number of congregations that would be 
benefited by its general introduction — the accompanied 
rhetorical unison, surely stands first in order of claim. 
There are but two other services in the same style besides 
those named — but by whom ? by no less musicians than 
Goss and E. J. Hopkins : the settings of the latter being 
the simple perfection of the style. When G. A. Mac- 
farren and Goss and Hopkins of the Temple, all entirely, 
independently — in fact, each considering it a private idea — 
meet in one new style of setting the Canticles for general 
use, he will be a bold man indeed who will stand up and 
assert that the style is not worthy of general acceptation — 
that man, I am sure, will not be found in your last issue's 
correspondent. Commending my hint to him with the 
hearty good-will of a brother believer in Services, 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Yours obediently, 

J. Powell Metcalfe. 

Bilbrough Rectory, York. 



TO COBEESPONDENTS. 

*,* Notices of concerts and other information supplied by our 
friends in the country, must be forwarded as early as 
possible after the occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be 
inserted. Our correspondents must specifically denote 
the date of each concert, for without such date no notice 
can be taken of the performance. 

We beg to remind our correspondents that all notices of coun- 
try concerts, whether written or extracted from news- 
papers, must be accompanied by the name and address of 
th-. person who sends them. 

Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names 
as clearly as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any 
mistakes which may occur. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the 
authors, therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) 
is exhausted. The paper will be discontinued where the- 
Subscription is not renewed. We again remind those 
who are disappointed in obtaining back numbers that, 
although the music pages are always stereotyped, only 
a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is printed 
to supply the current sale. 

Charles Hickling. — Although it is not our practice to give 
opinions on compositions, we must draw our. correspond- 
ent's attention to two glaring consecutive fifths in his 
Hymn tune, between the bass and tenor, in passing from 
the third to the fourth bar. 

A.G.L. — Our correspondent will see that we do not commence 
a new volume with the enlargement of the Musical Times. 

A Subscriber. — Wtgan's "Modulating Dictionary," price 4s. 



